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SURVEY  OF  THE  CU3AW  FRUIT  ANL  VEGETABLE  INDUSTRY 


VEGETABLES 

The  principal  vegetables  grown  in  Cuba  for  export  are  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers.  They  are  grown  in  widely  separated  areas  on  the  main- 
land of  Cuba.  Cucumbers  are  practically  the  only  vegetable  grown  for 
export  on  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

Most  of  the  winter  vegetables  are  grown  directly  by,  or  are 
financed  by,  Florida  firms  or  growers.  The  firm  or  grower  provides 
supervision  in  production  and  marketing  on  most  of  the  financed  acreage. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  grow  the  vegetables  for  2  years  on  newly 
cleared  land.  Then  the  grower  moves  to  new  land — if  possible,  some 
distance  from  the  nearest  vegetable  acreage.  This  is  done  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  plant  diseases.  The  grower  may  purchase  the  land,  but 
most  of  it  is  rented  for  2  years.  In  a  few  instances  the  rental  is 
free  because  some  landowners  consider  the  residual  fertilizer  sufficient 
payment  for  rental.  Most  of  the  growers,  however,  pay  an  annual  rental 
of  $5  to  f>10  per  acre.  The  vegetable  grower  is  required  to  clear  and 
fence  the  land,  drill  the  wells,  and  construct  all  of  the  irrigation 
ditches. 

The  cost  of  clearing  land  varies  depending  on  the  native  vege- 
tation and  whether  the  clearing  is  done  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  Hand 
labor  may  be  used  to  furnish  summer  work  for  the  employees.  Growers 
report  costs  varying  from  a  few  dollars  an  acre  to  $100  per  acre  or 
more.  Irrigation  equipment  is  removed  when  the  lease  expires.  Grass 
will  grow  naturally  on  the  cleared  land  so  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
grower  to  reseed  a  meadow. 

All  of  the  vegetables  grown  are  irrigated.  Most  of  the  water 
comes  from  wells  that  are  usually  100  to  200  feet  deep,  with  the  aver- 
age lift  being  about  120  feet.  A  small  percentage  of  it  comes  from 
streams.  Ditch  irrigation  is  commonly  used,  and  occasionally  a  port- 
able sprinkler  system  is  used.  Portable  aluminum  pipes  are  sometimes 
used  to  distribute  water  to  high  spots  in  the  fields  because  the 
fields  are  not  leveled. 

Growers  plant  vegetables  on  both  sandy  and  clay  soils.  These 
soils  are  deficient  in  plant  food  and  need  heavy  applications  of 
fertilizers.  All  of  the  farm  equipment  and  packages  are  bought  in  the 
United  States,  while  part  of  the  insecticides  and  fertilizer  is  pur- 
chased from  local  mixing  plants. 

Labor  is  plentiful.  The  rate  for  field  workers  is  generally  25 
cents  an  hour,  with  higher  rates  for  skilled  labor. 
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Tomatoes 

Cuba  cultivates  about  3,000  acres  of  ground  tomatoes  and  about 
1,600  acres  of  staked  tomatoes. 

Staked  tomatoes  The  Manalucie  is  the  variety  used  for  staked  tomatoes. 
The  plants  are  spaced  10  to  12  inches  apart  in  U-foot  rows  which  re- 
quire 12,000  to  15,000  plants  per  acre.  Each  plant  is  pruned  to  a 
single  stem  and  tied  to  a  stake. 

These  wooden  stakes  or  small  poles  are  about  6  feet  long.  They 
cost  from  $6  to  $12  per  thousand,  depending  on  the  quality  and  type  of 
wood.  Growers  estimate  a  loss  of  about  30  percent  of  the  stakes  each 
year. 

Growers  estimate  the  cost  of  grovdng  an  acre  of  staked  tomatoes 
at  from  $600  to  over  $1,000.  The  amount  of  fertilizer  used  ranges 
from  1  l/2  to  h   tons  per  acre,  spread  over  several  applications  during 
the  growing  season.  Plants  are  irrigated  and  sprayed  with  insecticides 
and  fungicides  every  3  to  7  days.  Variation  depends  on  weather  condi- 
tions and  the  size  of  the  plants. 

Efforts  to  lower  production  costs  by  using  less  fertilizer,  less 
water,  or  less  frequent  spraying,  usually  result  in  lower  yields  and 
higher  percentages  of  poorer-quality  and  smaller  tomatoes.  A  field  of 
staked  tomatoes  can  be  harvested  for  approximately  90  days,  and  when 
the  tomatoes  start  to  ripen  the  fields  are  picked  each  day.  The  total 
yield  of  all  grades  of  tomatoes  ranges  from  60,000  to  90,000  pounds 
per  acre.  Approximately  25  percent  will  grade  U.S.  No.  1,  about  hS 
percent  U.S.  No,  2,  and  about  30  percent  culls. 

A  market  exists  for  all  staked  tomatoes.  In  mid-February  of  1957 
when  U.S.  market  prices  were  low,  exports  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  limited  to  about  25  percent  of  the  tomatoes  harvested. 
Most  of  those  exported  graded  70  to  85  percent  U.S.  No,  1,  when  in- 
spected in  Havana.  The  culls  were  spread  in  rows  about  a  foot  deep, 
near  the  packing  house,  and  covered  with  palm  leaves  until  they  rip- 
ened. They  were  then  sold  to  the  canneries  at  75  cents  for  a  60-pound 
crate  delivered  to  the  cannery.  The  better  quality  culls  and  part  of 
the  No,  2  tomatoes  were  sold  to  Cuban  buyers  at  $1  per  60-pound  crate 
f.o.b.  the  packing  shed.  The  buyer  either  hauled  the  tomatoes  in  bulk 
or  furnished  his  own  containers.  Growers  reported  a  seasonal  price 
range  for  these  sales  at  $1  to  $3«50  per  60-pound  crate.  Some  of  the 
larger  sizes  were  packed  in  IjO-pound  cartons  and  sold  to  the  Cuban 
trade  in  Havana  at  $2  per  carton. 

Most  of  the  staked  tomatoes  are  exported  in  either  10-  or  20- 
pound  fiberboard  cartons.  The  tomatoes  are  graded  and  sized  by  hand 
and  individually  wrapped.  The  calyx  and  a  small  part  of  the  stem  is 
retained.  They  are  packed  in  two  layers  with  a  cardboard  divider 
between  the  layers,  and  are  labeled  vine-ripened — they  are  picked 
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just  as  they  begin  breaking  color.     Some  of  the  tomatoes  will  show  a 
slight  pink  color  at  the  blossom  end  by  the  time  they  reach  the  packing 
shed. 

The  vine-ripened  tomatoes  from  Sancti  Spiritus  and  Camaguey  are 
moved  to  Havana  in  refrigerated  trucks  where  they  are  loaded  in  iced 
cars  for  shipment  to  West  Palm  Beach.     The  tomatoes  sent  from  Pinar  Del 
Rio  and  from  production  areas  near  Havana  are  not  refrigerated  until 
they  are  loaded  in  cars  at  Havana. 

Ground  tomatoes     Ground  tomatoes  are  planted  in  rows  about  5  to  7  feet 
apart  with  a  wider  spacing  between  the  plants  than  is  used  for  staked 
tomatoes.     Because  they  are  spaced  farther  apart,   fewer  plants,  less 
fertilizer,  and  less  water  are  needed.     Fertilizer  application  varies 
from  \  to  1§  tons  per  acre,  with  the  same  frequency  of  spraying  as   for 
staked  tomatoes. 

Ground  tomatoes  are  harvested  green  for  shipment  to  repackers. 
They  yield  frcm  5,000  to  15,000  pounds  per  acre,  with  about  half 
meeting  fresh  market  grade  requirements.     The  balance  is  sold  to  the 
canneries.     Most  of  the   green  tomatoes  are  packed  in  LiO-pound  crates. 
There  is  only  one  grading  and  sizing  machine   in  Cuba  for  packing  green 
tomatoes.     The  other  growers  and  shippers  hand-grade  and  size  the 
tomatoes.     They  are  shipped  to  Havana  in  non-refrigerated  trucks  and 
most  of  then  are  loaded  aboard  steamships  for  New  York.     In  mid- 
February,  when  prices  were  low  in  the  United  States,   very  few  ground 
tomatoes  were  exported. 

Outlook 

The  1956-57  season  for  both  types  of  tomatoes  was  discouraging  to 
most  growers  because  of  the  low  prices  and  the  small  volume  of  tomatoes 
they  could  export.  There  may  be  a  substantial  decline  in  the  acreage 
planted  to  ground  tomatoes  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  U.S. 
market.  Cuban  tomatoes  are  profitable  only  when  there  is  a  short  crop 
in  Florida. 

The  growers  of  staked  tomatoes  have  a  better  chance  of  survival 
because  Cuba  is  demanding  more  staked  tomatoes.  V/hen  the  vine -ripened 
staked  tomatoes  became  available  in  Cuba,  consumption  increased  sharply. 
Often  the  local  market  yields  higher  net  returns  than  the  export  market, 
thus  the  Cuban  ground  tomato  acreage  is  being  reduced.  The  acreage 
planted  to  staked  tomatoes  will  probably  be  limited  to  the  volume  of 
tomatoes  that  can  be  marketed  fresh  in  Cuba  and  exported  to  the  United 
States.  Tomatoes  cannot  be  grown  solely  for  the  U.S.  market,  because 
of  the  small  volume  of  top  quality  tomatoes  that  can  be  exported  during 
the  periods  of  low  U.S.  prices. 

Cuban  farmers  make  the  largest  profit  from  tomatoes  when  there 
has  been  severe  frost  or  rain  damage  in  Florida.  In  Cuba  the  winter 
months  are  normally  dry  and  frosts  are  infrequent.  Production  costs 
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are  so  high  that  growers  cannot  receive  sufficient  returns  over  a 
period  of  years,  if  they  depend  entirely  on  the  occasionally  high 
priced  export  market, 

A  large  U.S.  canning  firm  is  growing  tomatoes  for  canning  on 
experimental  plots  on  several  commercial  farms.  Because  of  the  high 
cost  of  producing  tomatoes  in  Cuba,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  be 
grown  successfully  for  processing.  Canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  products 
are  protected  by  an  import  duty  of  8.2  cents  per  pound,  plus  a  6  percent 
ad  valorem  tax.  Even  with  this  high  level  of  protection  the  future  of 
a  tomato  canning  industry  is  doubtful. 

The  table  below  shows  the  cost  of  packing  and  shipping  a  UO-pound 
crate  of  tomatoes  from  Las  Villas  Province  to  New  York  in  19^7. 


Item 

Cost 

Dollars  per 
:                      crate 

:                      0.U2 

:                         .lli 

:                        .18 

:                        .01 

Refund  on  BANFAIC  loan •  •   i 

.10 

i                        .08 

Ocean  freight  Havana  to  New  York, 

:                        .72 

:                        .U8 

:                       .03 
.01 

.02 
.02 

2.21 

The  expenses  via  the  rail  car  ferry  to  West  Palm  Beach  are  as 
follows: 


Loading  in  Havana 

Ocean  freight  Havana  to  West  Palm  Beach 

Unloading  in  West  Palm  Beach 

Total  costs  to  West  Palm  Beach 


.03 
.36 
.10 

1.9U 
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The  following  table  shows  the  1957  cost  of  packing  and  shipping  a 
10-pound  carton  of  vine-ripened  tomatoes  from  Sancti  Spiritus. 


Item 


Cost 


Carton  

Wrapping  paper  • 

Freight  from  Sancti  Spiritus  to  Havana  •• 

Cuban  Growers  Association  

Refund  on  BANFAIC  loan  

Custom  broker  •• 

Loading  in  Havana  

Inspection  

Ocean  freight  Havana  to  West  Palm  Beach  • 

Unloading  in  West  Palm  Beach  

Duty  

Total  


Dollars  per 
carton 

0.175 
.03 
.Oii 
.00$ 
.05 

.ou 

.015 

.005 

.08 

.05 

.13 


.62 


Cucumbers 


Many  of  the  growers  who  plant  tomatoes,  plant  cucumbers  the  second 
year  of  their  crop  rotation.  On  the  Isle  of  Pines,  where  tomatoes  are 
not  grown,  cucumbers  are  usually  planted  on  the  land  for  1  year.  They 
are  planted  in  the  fall  with  staggered  plantings  to  lengthen  the  mar- 
keting season  and  to  spread  the  risk  on  price  fluctuations.  Most  of 
the  cucumbers  grown  for  export  are  harvested  between  early  December  and 
the  end  of  February. 

The  usual  application  of  fertilizer  for  cucumbers  is  one  ton  of 
6-8-12  or  6-7-3  to  the  acre.  The  cost  of  fertilizer  is  $55  to  $72  per 
ton  delivered  to  the  farm.  The  Isle  of  Pines,  now  a  free  port,  pays 
the  lower  price. 

Cucumbers  are  planted  on  raised  beds  in  rows  spaced  about  5  feet 
apart.  Weeds  and  grass  are  harder  to  control  the  second  year  a  field 
is  cultivated,  because  of  residual  fertilizer  from  the  previous  year1 s 
crop. 

Insects  and  plant  diseases  are  hard  to  control  in  the  Cuban 
climate.  About  15  spray  applications  per  season  are  needed—with  some 
variation  depending  on  weather  conditions.  A  virus  disease,  commonly 
referred  to  as  cucumber  mosaic,  is  prevalent  under  tropical  conditions 
and  it  is  particularly  well  established  in  the  Isle  of  Pines.  There 
are  many  host  crops  for  this  disease.  Even  though  cucumbers  may  not 
have  been  grown  on  the  land  for  several  years,  the  disease — present  in 
other  plants— is  readily  spread  to  cucumbers  by  insects.  During  the 
1956-57  season  some  growers  replanted  crops  because  of  virus  diseases 
and  some  acreage  was  a  total  loss. 
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Cucumbers  are  harvested  in  field  boxes  and  hauled  to  a  central 
packing  shed.  At  the  packing  shed,  they  are  washed,  waxed,  and  graded. 
The  fancy  and  choice  grades  are  exported.  The  most  commonly  used 
package  is  the  bushel  basket.  They  are  mostly  packed  with  a  high  bulge. 
The  baskets  contain  about  65  pounds  at  the  packing  shed.  This  over- 
packing  causes  some  damage.  Shippers  state  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  repack  a  bushel  of  good  cucumbers  when  they  arrive  at  Pompano, 
Florida.  They  usually  figure  15  to  17  percent  damage  between  the  Isle 
of  Pines  and  Pompano. 

On  the  Isle  of  Pines  the  cucumbers  are  hauled  from  the  packing 
shed  in  open  trucks  to  the  docks  at  Nueva  Gerona.  There  they  are  un- 
loaded to  the  dock — hand  trucked  across  the  dock — reloaded  onto  the 
ship,  which  can  carry  about  3,500  bushels.  They  are  then  unloaded  on 
the  south  shore  of  Cuba  into  rail  cars  for  shipment  to  Havana.  In 
Havana  they  are  loaded  on  a  steamship  for  New  York  or  the  rail  car 
ferry  for  West  Palm  Beach.  Rough  handling  in  loading  and  unloading  so 
many  times  between  the  packing  shed  and  the  final  destination  damages 
Isle  of  Pines  cucumbers. 

Most  of  the  tomato  growers  in  Cuba  also  grow  cucumbers.  The 
cucumbers  grown  in  Cuba  are  handled  in  the  same  way  as  those  produced 
on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  except  they  are  trucked  to  Havana  where  they  are 
loaded  in  cars  for  the  rail  car  ferry  shipment  to  Florida  or  loaded  on 
the  steamship  bound  for  New  York.  Some  of  the  cucumbers  shipped  via 
the  rail  car  ferry  to  West  Palm  Beach  go  to  Pompano,  Florida,  for  re- 
grading  and  repacking.  However,  if  they  are  well  graded  at  the  shipping 
point  and  arrive  at  West  Palm  Beach  in  good  condition,  they  move  di- 
rectly to  their  final  destination. 

The  yield  of  marketable  cucumbers  usually  ranges  from  200  to  U00 
bushels  per  acre.  A  good  yield  is  considered  to  be  275  to  300  bushels. 
The  amount  marketed  from  an  acre  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  market 
price  level.  When  prices  are  low  the  cucumbers  are  more  closely  graded 
and  at  times  only  the  fancy  grade  can  be  sold.  Conversely,  when  prices 
are  high  some  of  the  culls  may  be  included  in  the  lowest  grades  shipped. 
In  such  instances  yields  of  marketable  cucumbers  may  reach  bOO   bushels 
per  acre. 

Most  growers  figure  about  $300  an  acre  to  grow  and  harvest 
cucumbers.  From  $100  to  $120  of  this  cost  is  for  fertilizer  and  spray 
materials.  If  the  crop  is  grown  on  a  share  basis  the  usual  practice 
is  for  the  handler  to  furnish  the  seed,  fertilizer,  and  spray  material. 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  crop  are  then  divided  equally. 

Handlers  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  report  an  average  of  $3*25  to  place 
a  bushel  of  good  quality  repacked  Cuban  cucumbers  f.o.b.  Pompano. 
This  cost  includes  all  services  from  packing  shed  to  Pompano,  with  an 
allowance  for  shrinkage  and  broken  baskets.  The  decision  to  have  the 
cucumbers  regraded  in  Pompano  depends  partly  on  the  firm  packing  in 
Cuba  and  also  on  their  appearance  when  they  arrive  at  West  Palm  Beach. 
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Some  of  the  larger  handlers  employ  experienced  packing  house  foremen 
from  Florida.  Cucumbers  shipped  from  Cuba  to  West  Palm  Beach  cost 
about  30  cents  per  bushel  less  than  those  from  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Also 
they  are  less  bruised  and  damaged  because  they  are  handled  a  fewer 
number  of  times. 

The  table  below  shows  the  cost  of  handling  cucumbers  from  the 
Isle  of  Pines  in  1957. 


Item 

:         Cost 

Basket,  pads  and  liners,  plus  breakage      i 

Dollars  per 
:        bushel 

0.6^ 

.25 
.01 

.iiO 

s           .50 

.15 

.60 

.10 
.1*0 

Total  : 

3.06 

Cuba  can  produce  a  high  yield  of  good  quality  cucumbers.  There  is 
little  wind  damage  and  they  are  seldom  adversely  affected  by  cold 
weather.  The  size,  shape,  and  appearance  of  Cuban  cucumbers  is  good. 
The  acreage  is  likely  to  be  maintained  at  about  present  levels  pro- 
vided plant  diseases  can  be  controlled. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  further  decline  in  acreage  on  the  Isle 
of  Pines,  primarily  because  of  (l)  plant  diseases,  (2)  higher  shipping 
costs,  and  (3)  excessive  damage  caused  by  extra  handling.  Several 
large  growers  have  already  moved  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  to  the  Cuban 
mainland. 


Miscellaneous  vegetables 

Small  quantities  of  eggplant  and  okra  are  grown  successfully  for 
export.  Some  of  the  okra  is  shipped  by  air  express  to  Miami  and  the 
balance  moves  on  the  rail  car  ferry  to  West  Palm  Beach.  A  large  part 
of  the  eggplant  is  sent  directly  to  New  York. 

Several  vegetable  growers  in  Cuba  and  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  planted 
a  total  of  about  600  acres  of  cantaloups  during  the  1956-57  winter 
season.  By  mid-February  of  1957  all  of  this  acreage  was  abandoned 
except  one  small  field  planted  to  a  disease  resistant  variety.  Growers 
doubted  that  the  melons  from  this  field  would  be  of  suitable  quality 
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for  export*  Because  of  high  marketing  costs  and  high  duty  only  top 
quality  cantaloups  can  be  marketed  successfully  in  the  United  States, 
Since  climatic  conditions  are  unfavorable  for  cantaloups  in  Cuba, 
it  is  unlikely  that  they  can  be  grown  successfully  for  export. 

A  few  growers  tried  planting  onions  on  a  large  scale  in  1957. 
This  failed  because  of  plant  disease.  Commercial  onion  production 
does  not  appear  feasible  under  Cuban  climatic  conditions  except  pos- 
sibly by  highly  skilled  growers. 

Watermelons  are  being  grown  successfully  on  a  limited  basis. 
Most  of  the  watermelons  grown  in  Cuba  are  the  large  types;  however, 
during  the  past  3  years  a  few  "icebox  type"  melons  have  been  produced, 


FRUITS 

The  principal  fruits  produced  for  export  in  Cuba  are  grapefruit, 
avocados,  and  mangos.  Large  quantities  of  pineapples  and  plantains 
are  grown  for  export  also,  but  are  not  covered  by  this  report. 

Grapefruit 

Practically  all  of  the  grapefruit  for  export  is  grown  on  the  Isle 
of  Pines.  Only  that  fruit  which  is  sufficiently  mature  to  be  marketed 
during  August  and  September  is  exported.  Grapefruit  from  this  area 
cannot  compete  successfully  in  the  U.S.  market  when  Florida  starts 
marketing  in  volume. 

Grapefruit  acreage  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  has  declined  substantially 
in  recent  years.  Growers  estimate  the  present  groves  total  about  800 
acres.  All  of  the  grapefruit  is  grown  in  groves  ranging  from  a  few 
acres  to  about  100  acres.  About  70  trees  are  planted  to  each  acre. 
Most  of  the  trees  are  pruned  high,  so  that  the  only  bearing  surface  is 
the  top  part  of  the  tree.  The  groves  are  irrigated.  There  are 
practically  no  plant  nutrients  in  the  soil  on  the  Isle  of  Pines.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  apply  15  to  20  pounds  of  6-8-10  fertilizer  per  tree 
early  in  the  season.  If  the  set  of  the  fruit  is  good,  an  additional  15 
pounds  may  be  used. 

If  the  trees  can  be  induced  to  bloom  early,  usually  in  February  or 
early  March,  by  fertilizing  and  irrigating,  a  part  of  the  fruit  will  be 
sufficiently  mature  in  August  to  export  to  the  United  States.  Total 
Cuban  exports  last  season  amounted  to  52,000  boxes. 

The  market  in  Havana  is  fairly  good  for  Isle  of  Pines  grapefruit 
during  October  and  November.  Fruit  grown  near  Havana  is  available  in 
large  quantities  from  the  first  of  December  through  February.  High 
transportation  costs  place  Isle  of  Pines  fruit  at  a  decided  dis- 
advantage in  the  Havana  markets  during  these  winter  months.  The 
advance  in  market  prices  in  Havana  from  early  March  to  the  end  of  the 
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season  depends  on  the  volume  of  fruit  remaining  in  the  groves  near 
Havana.  The  following  table  shows  the  marketing  costs  for  Isle  of 
Pines  grapefruit  shipped  to  New  York  in  1956. 


Item 


Cost 


American  box,  liners  and  wraps  for  fruit  •• 
Freight  dock  in  Isle  of  Pines  to  Havana  ••• 

Inspection  fee  -  USDA ••• 

Duty  

Freight  Havana  to  New  York • 

Commission 

Sampling 

Sorting  

Total  


Dollars  per 
box 

0.93 

.hk 

.Ok 

.29 

1.3U 

.31 

.05 


3.U5 


Growers  estimate  it  costs  75  to  80  cents  a  box  to  harvest,  grade, 
pack,  and  deliver  grapefruit  to  the  dock  in  Nueva  Gerona.  This  does 
not  include  the  box  and  paper.  The  fruit  destined  for  the  Havana 
market  is  moved  either  in  bulk  or  in  second-hand  sacks.  This  fruit  is 
sold  f.o.b.  the  dock  on  the  basis  of  1,000  fruit.  The  cost  of  deliv- 
ering the  fruit  to  the  dock  is  estimated  at  $2  to  $5  a  thousand.  In 
February  1957  prices  ranged  from  $6  to  $10  a  thousand,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  12  to  1U  boxes.  Growers  were  expecting  higher  prices  beginning 
about  March  1. 

One  of  the  better  growers  reported  a  yield  of  180  boxes  per  acre— 
with  about  h0   boxes  of  this  production  being  exported.  Yield  in  this 
grove  was  probably  above  average  for  the  area.  Most  growers  reported 
a  production  cost  of  80  cents  to  $1  per  box. 

Some  growers  are  abandoning  their  groves  each  year  because  returns 
for  grapefruit  during  the  past  20  years  have  been  so  low  that  there  is 
little  incentive  to  maintain  them.  No  new  plantings  have  been  made  in 
recent  years.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  neglect  and  poor  cultural 
practices.  Some  growers  provide  the  minimum  care  and  salvage  any  fruit 
that  may  be  produced.  These  groves  are  generally  abandoned  after  a 
few  years. 

Production  of  grapefruit  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  can  be  expected  to 
decline  further  primarily  because  of  unsatisfactory  market  outlets  and 
the  high  cost  of  marketing  fruit  in  both  the  United  States  and  Havana. 
Also  the  cost  of  moving  fruit  from  the  packing  sheds  to  Havana  is 
expensive  and  extra  handling  results  in  some  damage  to  the  fruit. 

Fresh  grapefruit  imported  into  the  United  States  must  meet  re- 
quirements for  grade,  size,  and  maturity  comparable  to  those  estab- 
lished for  fresh  grapefruit  shipments  under  the  Florida  Marketing 
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Agreement  and  Order  Program.  It  is  difficult  to  meet  these  regulations, 
but  quality  of  the  fruit  has  improved  and  there  is  better  acceptance  in 
the  U.S.  markets.  While  the  volume  exported  is  much  smaller  than  in 
years  prior  to  the  agreement,  growers  report  higher  net  returns. 

Avocados 

Avocados  are  grown  mostly  in  a  radius  of  about  100  miles  from 
Havana.  There  are  very  few  acres  planted  to  budded  varieties.  Nearly 
all  are  seedlings  and  they  are  planted  along  driveways,  around  homes, 
and  in  fence  rows. 

The  trees  grow  naturally,  with  little  or  no  care.  They  are  not 
generally  fertilized,  irrigated,  or  sprayed.  Occasionally  a  few  trees 
will  be  irrigated  when  they  are  interplanted  with  bananas  or  plantains. 
There  is  a  material  improvement  in  the  growth  and  appearance  of  trees 
that  are  either  irrigated  or  fertilized.  Since  the  trees  do  not  occupy 
land  that  could  be  utilized  for  other  purposes  and  practically  all  are 
grown  from  seed,  there  is  no  "cost"  of  production.  The  only  cost 
involved  is  that  of  harvesting,  packing,  and  transportation. 

Most  of  the  avocados  are  harvested  by  contractors.  They  may  pur- 
chase the  fruit  on  the  trees  or  harvest  it  for  a  fee.  The  fruit  is 
either  hauled  to  the  packing  shed  in  field  boxes  or  bulk  in  small 
trucks.  Many  of  the  trees  are  tall  with  an  occasional  tree  reaching 
a  height  of  60  to  70  feet.  A  picker  climbs  the  tree  and  knocks  the 
fruit  off  with  a  long,  light-weight  pole.  Men  on  the  ground  catch  the 
fruit.  If  they  miss,  the  fruit  is  ruined. 

Rough  handling  makes  a  large  part  of  the  fruit  unfit  for  export  by 
the  time  it  reaches  the  packing  shed.  Hauling  over  poor  roads  causes 
further  damage.  The  most  prevalent  damage  is  caused  by  the  stems, 
which  bruise  and  puncture  the  skin. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  handling  the  seedling  fruit 
is  the  determination  of  maturity.  Each  tree  bears  a  different  fruit  so 
there  is  a  wide  variation  in  size,  shape,  and  color. 

As  in  the  case  of  grapefruit,  avocados  exported  to  the  United 
States  must  meet  minimum  standards  comparable  to  those  established  for 
shipment  under  the  Florida  Marketing  Agreement  and  Order.  The  minimum 
size  regulations  help  some  in  determining  maturity,  but  both  growers 
and  shippers  need  to  exercise  more  judgment  and  care  in  harvesting 
fruit  that  has  reached  a  stage  of  maturity  that  will  ripen  properly. 

Most  of  the  growers  and  harvest  crews  consider  3i  cents  a  pound 
delivered  at  the  packing  house  door  a  satisfactory  price.  The  mar- 
keting season  for  avocados  is  June  through  September,  with  peak 
shipments  during  July  and  August. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  cost  in  1956  for  harvesting  and 
delivering  avocados  packed  in  hO-pound  crates  to  West  Palm  Beach, 


Item 


Cost 


Picking  , 

Freight  from  field  to  packing  house 

Label  

Grading  and  packing 

Crate  

Freight  packing  house  to  Havana  .... 

Custom  broker  , 

Pre cooling  ■ 

Ice  , 

Freight,  Havana-West  Palm  Beach  .... 

Handling  , 

Cuban  growers  association , 

Inspection  , 

Total  , 


Dollars  per 
crate 

0.10 

.05 
.02 
.10 

.Uo 

.10 
.08 
.10 
.10 
.32 
.10 
.01 
.05 


1.53 


Mangos 

Mango  trees  are  scattered  over  most  of  Cuba.  More  of  the  mangos 
are  in  cultivated  groves  than  avocados.  However,  a  large  share  of  the 
mangos  are  planted  along  driveways,  around  houses,  and  along  fence  rows. 
Most  of  the  mangos  are  seedlings,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
Hayden  variety.  Mangos  are  shipped  from  April  through  June  and  they 
are  handled  in  much  the  same  way  as  avocados.  The  cost  of  handling 
mangos  is  approximately  the  same  as  for  avocados,  except  the  mangos  must 
be  fumigated  before  they  can  enter  the  U.S.  markets.  The  cost  of  fumi- 
gating is  30  cents  per  crate  and  the  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  adds  to 
the  costs  listed  for  avocados.  Fumigation  is  now  approved  in  Cuba  when 
it  is  properly  supervised.  The  fruit  can  then  be  shipped  to  any  U.S. 
port. 

Imports  of  mangos  prior  to  195U  were  less  than  150  hundredweight 
in  any  year  and  they  were  scattered  over  several  months.  The  increased 
volume  of  exports  in  195U  and  1955  were  nearly  all  of  the  Hayden  variety 
This  variety  is  fairly  regular  in  flowering.  It  is  more  productive  if 
the  weather  is  cool  enough  during  the  winter  months  to  cause  a  rest 
period. 
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U.  S.  import  duties  for  Cuban  winter  vegetables  and  fruit 


Item  and  time 


Duty- 


Tomatoes: 

Nov.  15  to  end  Feb , 

Mar.  1  -  July  Hi  

July  15  -  Aug.  31  

Cucumbers : 

Dec.  1  -  end  Feb 

Mar .  1  -  June  30  

Sept .  1  -  Nov.  30  

July  1  -  Aug .  31 , 

Avocados: 

Cubans  agreed  to  limit  shipments 
to  June  1  -  Sept  •  30 , 

Mangos 


cents  pound 

1.2 

1.8 

1.5 

1.0 

2.U 
2.1* 
1.5 

Free 

3.0 
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Imports:  Vegetables  and  fruits  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  by- 
months,  1950-51  to  January  1957 


Year 

• 

'.   Dec.  ', 

• 

Jan.  1 

• 

Feb.  J 

• 

Mar.  J 

• 

Apr.  J 

May 

!  Total 

:  1,000 

1,000 

L,000 

1,000  1 

.,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:   cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt  • 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

Tomatoes: 

1950-51  ... 

:   -- 

53.1 

12.1 

75.1 

12.7 

0.3 

— 

1951-52  ... 

:   U0.2 

80.8 

27.3 

19.3 

5.0 

— 

172.6 

1952-5?  ... 

:   27.7 

37.8 

50.6 

38.5 

2.6 

— 

157.2 

1953-5U  ... 

\       19.2 

65.6 

U3.ii 

15.0 

.2 

.2 

ia3.6 

195U-55  ... 

:    2.8 

21.0 

hh.7 

25.7 

5.a 

1.7 

101.3 

1955-56  ... 

:    2.8 

39.0 

7U.U 

101.7 

13.3 

.8 

232.0 

1956-57  1/. 

r    7.8 

U8.9 

— 

Cucumbers: 

1950-51  ... 

;    — 

13.1 

9h.9 

52.  h 

3.2 

~ 

— 

1951-52  ...  i 

6.2 

65.3 

66.8 

21.0 

2.0 

— 

i6a.3 

1952-53  ... 

U.9 

53.6   : 

L09.h 

35.9 

— 

— 

203.8 

1953-5U  ...  j 

11.1 

101.5  : 

L11.5 

25.3 

— 

— 

2a9.a* 

195U-55  ... 

.   16.9 

98.0   ] 

L23.6 

61.7 

3.a 

.1 

303.7 

1955-56  ...  i 

18.3 

89.0   157.7 

135.3 

5.3 

.2 

ao5.8 

1956-57  1/.  i 

32.7 

152.1 

Year      ] 

• 

April  [ 

•  •          • 

May  [June   *  July  \   Aug. 

•  •           • 

• 

.'Sept  • , 

• 

:  Oct.; 

Nov.  ; Total 

1,000  1 

.,000  1,000  1,000  1,00C 
cwt.   cwt.   cwt.   cwt. 

I  1,000 
cwt. 

1,000 
cwt. 

1,000  1,000 

cwt. 

cwt .  cwt  • 

Avocados :     : 

1951 : 

— 

-    3.6 

32.1 

35.8 

17.8 

1.1 

90.U 

1952  : 

— 

-   3.U 

27.2 

22.2 

9.9 

— 

62.7 

1953  i 

— 

9.8 

38.6 

27.7 

a.9 

— 

81.0 

195ii : 

— 

-   11.5 

31.3 

29.1 

8.7 

— 

80.6 

1955 : 

— 

U.7 

2U.0 

22. a 

5.6 

— 

56.7 

1956 ! 

— 

-   1.1, 

21.3 

27.1 

11.1 

1.0 

61.9 

Grapefruit:   : 

1951 : 

— 

__   __. 

— 

11.6 

aa.8 

5.8 

62.2 

1952  ! 

— 

—   __ 

— 

3.2 

67.3 

1.7 

72.2 

1953  : 

— 

_«.   __ 

— 

8.9 

5a.a 

2.a 

65.7 

195a : 

— 

—   — 

-- 

6.1 

50.7 

— 

56.8 

1955 '. 

— 

— 

~ 

1.7 

30.9 

-- 

0.7   33.3 

1956 : 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39.1 

— 

39.1 

Mangos:       ; 

Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt  •   Cwt  • 

195U : 

-  1, 

181  1,666   109 

— 

— 

20 

—  2,976 

1955 : 

336  3,570  2,069   286 

— 

—  6,261 

1956  : 

206  ii,l49h  5,78U    12 

10 

10 

— 

—  10,516 

1/  Available  through  January. 
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